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IN  FIVE  ACTS. 
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Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S64,  by 

BAKER  A  GODWIN, 

in  the  Clerk’s  Ofiice  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 

District  of  New  York. 

2.  o  A  % 


CHARACTERS. 


♦  ♦♦ 


DR.  DARLING. 

THOMAS  BURKE. 

ERANK  SPENCER, 

LEE  DE  KALB,  Major  and  A.  D.  C.,  C.  S.  A. 
TIMKINS — With  a  Song. 

SMITH. 

BROWN. 

WHITE,  &c. 

MRS.  DARLING. 

KATE  BARNES — With  Songs. 

TWO  POLICEMEN. 

•GENTLEMEN  AND  LADIES. 

UNION  OFFICERS  AND  SOLDIERS. 
CONFEDERATE  OFFICERS  AND  SOLDIERS. 
.SNOWBALL— A  Contraband. 


COSTUMES. 


DR.  DARLING. — First  Di  'ess :  Costume  of  the  day,  frock  coat, 
&c.  Act  Z,  Scene  2 d :  Dress  coat,  white  cravat,  white  kid 
gloves.  Act  III.,  Scene  1st:  Same  as  in  Act  I.,  Scene  1st. 
Act  1  V.j  Scene  2 d:  A  blue  flannel  frock  coat,  with  the 
shoulder-straps  of  a  Major.  The  letters  M.  S.  in  shoulder- 
straps.  Pantaloons  tucked  in  top  of  boots.  A  slouch  hat 
with  cord.  A  full  grizzly  beard.  Last  Scene :  Same  as 
first,  with  the  addition  of  the  full  beard. 

THOMAS  BURKE. — First  Dress :  Full  dress  of  the  present 
day.  Dress  coat,  white  cravat,  black  pants,  white  kid 
gloves.  Second  Dress :  Dress  of  the  day,  slightly'  flashy — 
frock  coat,  &c.  Third  Dress  :  Rather  shabby. 

FRANK  SPENCER. — First  Dress :  Costume  of  the  day.  Se¬ 
cond  Dress:  Uniform  of  a  Sergeant  in  the  Army.  Third 
Dress — (Prison  Scene) :  Shabby  pants,  coarse  blanket  over 
shoulder,  bandage  over  side  of  face.  Fourth  Dress  :  Military 
cap,  frock  coat,  &c.  Fifth  Dress :  Uniform  of  a  Major  in  the 
Army. 

LEE  DE  KALB. — Uniform  of  a  Major  in  the  Southern  Confed¬ 
erate  Army. 

TIMKINS,  SMITH,  &c.— Costumes  of  the  day. 

MRS.  DARLING. — Costume  of  the  day,  appropriate  for  each 
scene  in  which  she  appears. 
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COSTUMES. 


KATE  BARNES. — First  Dress :  A  very  handsome  wedding 
dress.  Second  Dress :  A  handsome  day  dress  for  receiving 
calls.  Third  Dress :  A  very  plain  black  dress.  (In  Scene 
3d,  Act  II.,  and  Scene  1st,  Act  III.,  Kate  may  be  represented 
by  a  “dummy.”)  Fourth  Dress  (Act  IV.,  Scene  1st):  A 
very  neat,  but  somewhat  plain  dress.  Fifth  Dress  (Act  IV., 
Scene  2d) :  A  coquettish,  piquant  summer  hat.  A  handsome 
traveling  dress,  with  the  skirts  looped  up  by  “  pages.”  Sixth 
Dress  (Act  V.,  Scene  1st):  Same  as  last  dress,  except 
that  the  crinoline  should  be  much  more  expansive.  Under 
the  cage  (hoop)  a  Balmoral  petticoat.  Between  the  hoop 
and  Balmoral  a  very  long  pair  of  military  boots,  pistols  and 
cigars  should  be  adjusted.  Balmoral  boots  ;  in  the  heel  and 
sole  of  one,  a  protean  pen  inserted.  Last  Dress :  Same  as 
fourth.  Other  costumes  appropriate  to  the  character. 


RISE  IN  HARLEM. 


ACT  FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

Time,  1853. — A  room  in  the  Doctor’s  house.  A 
table ,  on  which  is  a  porcelain  slate ,  inkstand , 
pens,  paper ,  two  or  three  periodicals  in  envelopes , 
etc.  /  a  bookcase ,  a  few  chairs ,  awe?  a  sc/a.  6Yr- 
tfam  n’ses  ca  Mrs.  Darling.  The  Doctor  yastf 
entering  the  door ,  mV  A  h.at  and  overcoat  on. 

Mrs.  Darling. — You  are  very  late  this  evening, 
my  dear/  I  fear  your  dinner  will  not  be  quite  as 
good  as  it  would  have  been  an  hour  ago.  But  I 
have  ordered  it  to  be  kept  hot. 

Dr.  Darling. — Yes ;  I  am  late,  and  so  tired 
that  I  have  no  appetite  for  dinner.  ( Going  up  to 
Mrs.  D.  and  kissing  her.)  Your  dinners  are  al¬ 
ways  good  enough  for  me,  and  a  glass  of  wine  will 
set  me  up  all  right.  ( Walks  toivards  the  table.) 

Mrs.  Darling. — Oh,  don’t  look  at  your  slate 
and  notes  until  after  dinner.  If  you  do,  you  will 
eat  so  fast  and  eat  so  little  that  your  dinner  will  do 
you  no  good.  Besides,  you  will  be  thinking  of 
your  patients,  and  have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 
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Dr.  Darling  ( taking  up  the  slate  and  notes.)  On 
the  contrary,  I  cannot  eat  my  dinner  in  peace  and 
comfort  until  I  know  what  is  before  me  for  the  eve¬ 
ning.  I  see  that  I  cannot  pass  it  quietly  at  home. 
(Reading  from  the  slate) :  “Mr.  Spingler,  9th  St., 
as  early  as  convenient.”  I  wonder  if  I  can  get 
there  to-night.  “  Mrs.  Harris,  42d  St.,  as  soon  as 
possible.”  It  will  not  be  possible  until  to-morrow 
afternoon.  Why,  I  was  in  that  street,  within  a  few 
doors  of  this  number,  not  two  hours  since. 

Mrs.  Darling. — But  had  you  not  better  go  to¬ 
night?  Some  one  must  be  very  sick,  or  they  would 
not  send  such  a  peremptory  message. 

Dr.  Darling. — Oh,  that  is  the  way  with  them  al¬ 
ways  ;  sending  even  for  the  most  trivial  cause.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  I  have  rushed  up  there  in  the  greatest  haste, 
expecting  to  find  a  case  of  life  or  death,  or  at  least 
one  of  intense  suffering  ;  when,  in  fact,  four  or  five 
hours  were  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the  patient 
was  concerned.  But  to  me,  the  difference  was  very 
great.  I  was  compelled  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
town,  and  ride  over  the  same  streets  twice,  when 
once  would  have  done,  if  I  could  have  planned  my 
visits  systematically.  Then,  besides  the  extra  fa¬ 
tigue  and  loss  of  time  which  such  calls  necessarily 
cause,  there  is  the  breaking  of  engagements  and  the 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  of  other  patients 
that  I  have  promised  to  see  at  a  given  hour.  I  can¬ 
not  say,  in  excuse,  that  I  was  prevented  by  an  unex¬ 
pected  call,  because  they  will  question  me  about  the 
desperate  case  that  detained  me,  and  I  should  have 
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no  story  to  tell.  I  have  learned  how  to  get  along  with 
such  calls,  and  this  will  lie  over  until  to-morrow. 
{Puts  down  the  slate  and  takes  off  his  hat  and  over¬ 
coat ,  and  gives  them  to  Mrs.  D.,  who  carries  them 
out  of  the  room.  Beading  from  the  slate) :  “  Mrs. 
Jones,  4th  Street.”  I  must  go  there  directly  after 
dinner.  (Mrs.  D.  brings  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.)  Why,  how  long  is  it  since  you  wished 
me  always  to  dine,  even  if  we  were  alone,  in  a  dress 
coat  ?  My  working  frock  coat  was  not  suitable  for 
dinner.  {Laughing,  and  putting  on  the  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers.) 

Mrs.  Darling. — I  will  make  an  exception  occa¬ 
sionally,  when  you  are  very  tired,  if  you  are  at  the 
same  time  very  good-humored. 

Dr.  Darling  {opening  the  notes  and  reading) : 
u  Will  you  come  down  to  see  Mr.  White  as  soon  as 
you  can  ?  He  is  suffering  extremely  from  neuralgia, 
and  can  find  no  relief.”  Of  course  I  will.  They 
are  good,  worthy  people.  {Reading) :  My  dear 
Doctor,  do  oblige  me  by  coming  at  once  to  see  Mrs. 
Smith,  as  I  think  her  very  ill.  I  send  a  carriage 
to  bring  you  and  take  you  home  again.” 

Mrs.  Darling. — I  saw  the  servant  who  brought 
that  note,  and  told  him  to  come  back  with  the  car¬ 
riage  at  half-past  seven,  when  he  would  probably 
find  you. 

Dr.  Darling. — Right,  my  dear.  You  said  just 
the  thing.  {Beading) :  “  My  dear  Doctor,  my  old 
enemy,  lumbago,  is  again  after  me.  Can  you  make 
it  convenient  to  look  in  upon  me,  with  your  little 
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instrument,  before  you  go  to  bed  ?”  Indeed,  I  will. 
( Opening  another  envelope.)  Kot  another  call,  but 
cards  and  an  invitation  to  a  wedding.  Kate 
Barnes,  one  of  my  first  babies,  is  to  be  married. 

Mrs.  Darling  {archly). — Indeed,  I  did  not  know 
before  that  you  had  any  babies. 

Dr.  Darling  {patting  her  on  the  cheek). — If  we 
have  had  no  babies,  professionally  speaking,  I  have 
a  numerous  progeny,  and  Kate  is  one  of  my  eldest. 
In  the  early  days  of  my  practice,  her  father,  a  car¬ 
penter,  lived  in  Watt  Street.  Afterwards  he  be¬ 
came  a  building  contractor,  and  I  am  told  is  now 
quite  rich.  Kate  is  an  only  child,  her  mother  hav¬ 
ing  died  when  Kate  was  quite  young.  Her  father 
has  given  her  every  advantage  that  money  could 
buy,  so  far  as  he  knew  how,  and  she  pets  him  and 
tyrannizes  over  him,  just  as  the  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment  prompts  her. 

Mrs.  Darling. — I  think,  Doctor,  I  shall  not  go 
to  the  wedding,  as  I  do  not  visit  her. 

Dr.  Darling. — Oh,  yes,  you  will,  my  dear.  She 
was  educated  at  Madame  Diderot’s  school,  she  sings 
deliciously,  and  is  really  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
girls  in  town. 

Mrs.  Darling. — Ah,  I  see,  with  your  patients , 
geese  are  all  swans,  and  with  you ,  if  a  girl  is  only 
pretty,  sings  well,  and  manages  to  make  you  believe 
that  she  is  sweet  tempered,  your  partiality  clothes 
her  with  all  the  perfections  of  an  angel.  But,  let 
me  see  !  Kate  Barnes  !  Madame  Diderot's  school ! 
Oh,  I  have  heard  of  her.  Is  she  not  very  fast  !  I 
hate  the  word,  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 
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Dr.  Darling. — Fast,  no.  She  is  very  gay,  over¬ 
flowing  with  animal  spirits,  acting  out  whatever 
impulse  bubbles  on  the  surface ;  never  suspect¬ 
ing  that  any  wrong  construction  can  be  put  upon 
what  she  does,  because  she  has  never  any  motive  for 
concealment.  She  will  have  some  hard  lessons  to 
learn  in  life,  for  such  a  character  is  just  the  one  to 
be  talked  about  and  misunderstood.  Don’t  you 
know,  my  dear,  that  imprudence  in  manner  often 
causes  as  much  scandal  and  suffering  as  dereliction 
in  morals?  But,  in  my  experience  as  a  doctor,  it  is 
rare  that  these  open,  fun-loving,  demonstrative  girls, 
bring  ruin  upon  themselves,  and  disgrace  to  their 
families.  But  ( looking  at  the  card)  who,  I  wonder, 
is  this  Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  that  she  is  to  marry  ? 
Her  character  as  a  woman  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  kind  of  husband  that  she  has  to  assist  in 
forming  it.  ( Bell  rings.) 

Mrs.  Darling.— How,  suppose  you  leave  Miss 
Kate  Barnes  alone,  and  come  to  your  dinner. 

Dr.  Darling.’ — I’ll  see  no  one  until  after  I  have 
dined.  If  patients  wish  to  see  me,  they  should 
come  at  my  office  hours.  ( Enter  Frank  Spencer, 
who  shakes  hands  with  Mrs.  and  Dr.  Darling).  Ah, 
Frank,  you  are  always  welcome;  you’re  just  in  time 
to  dine  with  us. 

Frank  Spencer. — Thank  you,  I  thought  that  I 
should  find  you  just  through  with  your  dinner. 
You  know  how  my  time  is  occupied,  and  I  simply 
called  to  tell  you  that  I  am  again  all  right,  thanks 
to  you  {going). 
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Dr.  Darling. — Stop  a  minute.  We  were  just 
talking  about  the  wedding  of  jour  former  neighbor 
and  playmate,  Kate  Barnes.  You  must  know  all 
about  it,  so  enlighten  us. 

Mrs.  Darling  {with  a  slight  air  of  vexation). — 
As  she  is  so  pretty  and  sings  so  well,  the  Doctor  is 
more  interested  in  this  wedding  than  in  his  dinner. 

Frank  Spencer  ( surprise  and  veiled  disappoint¬ 
ment). — Kate  Barnes  to  be  married  !  This  is  news 
to  me.  And  who  is  the  happy  man  ? 

Dr.  Darling  {handing  to  him  the  wedding  cards}. 
— Mr.  Thomas  Burke.  Perhaps  you  can  now  tell 
us  who  the  happy  man  is. 

Frank  Spencer. — Mr.  Thomas  Burke!  Why, 
Tom  Burke  is  a  clerk  in  the  same  store-  with  me. 
Ah,  this  explains.  It  was  announced  at  the  store  to¬ 
day,  that  on  the  first  of  January,  Mr.  Hale,  the 
senior  partner,  would  retire,  and  Tom  Burke  was  to 
be  taken  in  as  a  partner,  and  the  story  with  the 
clerks  was,  that  he  was  to  put  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  the  firm,  but  I  knew  this  could  not  be  true. 

Dr.  Darling. — It  very  likely  is  true ;  the  old  car¬ 
penter’s  money,  of  course.  Arou  have  told  me  what 
his  prospects  are,  but  nothing  of  him.  How  for 
the  man. 

Frank  Spencer  ( hesitating ). — Why,  Mr.  Burke 
has  his  friends. 

Dr.  Darling, — A  very  clear  and  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  know  the  man  perfectly,  now.  You  don't 
like  him,  never  did,  and  just  at  this  present  moment, 
you  cordially  hate  him  ( laughing ).  I  see,  “  faint 
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heart  never  won  fair  lady.”  Why,  with  all  your 
advantages  of  previous  acquaintance,  have  you  not 
stepped  in  before  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  just  now 
only  Tom  Burke.  She  is  a  charming  girl,  good 
moral  character  ;  her  father  is  worth  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  at  least,  which  popular  belief  has 
doubled,  as  usual. 

Frank  Spencer. — Don't  imagine  such  a  thought 
ever  entered  my  head.  As  children,  we  were  neigh¬ 
bors  and  playmates.  Our  fathers  were  friends.  I 
was  three  years  older  than  she  and  was  her  cham¬ 
pion  and  boy  lover.  But  my  father  died  when  I 
was  but  twelve,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  fight 
my  own  way  in  the  world,  while  her  father  has 
grown  rich,  and  still  lives.  And  if  the  dreams  of 
boyhood  sometimes  stimulated  the  man  with  warm 
hopes  to  greater  efforts,  a  feeling  of  self-respect 
would  have  prevented  the  poor  book-keeper,  with  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  a  mother 
to  support,  from  aspiring  to  give  his  name  to  a  rich 
heiress,  and  becoming  her  ornamental  appendage. 

Dr.  Darling. — Noble  sentiment,  tolerably  well 
expressed,  for  a  poor  book-keeper  on  a  salary  of  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  especially  the  u  ornamental.” 
A  great  deal  of  money  is  got  by  matrimony ,  that  a 
man  had  better  pay  7  per  cent.  for.  I  dare  say  now, 
you  have  persuaded  yourself  that  some  such  princi¬ 
ple  has  governed  you.  Cherish  the  belief,  my  boy. 
It  will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  especially  at  the  wed¬ 
ding.  {Laughing.) 

Frank  Spencer. — I  am  not  invited  to  the  wed- 
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ding.  Good-night,  madam.  ( Shaking  hands  with 
Mrs.  D.) 

De.  Darling. — You  will  not  stop  to  dinner ; 
well,  good-night.  (Shaking  hands ,  Frank  leaves.) 

Mrs.  Darling. — Now  I  should  really  like  to 
know  whether  you  have  finished  with  Kate  Barnes, 
and  whether  you  intend  to  dine,  because,  if  you  do 
not,  I  do. 

Dr.  Darling. — (Jocosely putting  his  arm  around 
Mrs.  D.)  My  dear,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  have  the 
affairs  of  this  family  a  little  better  regulated.  You 
know  how  I  wish  always  to  have  my  dinner  precisely 
at  the  minute  ;  and  now,  when  I  am  completely  worn 
out  with  work,  and  half-starved,  you  have  kept  me 
talking  for  half  an  hour  about  Kate  Barnes,  until  I 


am  sure  the  dinner  is  quite  spoiled. 


Scene  II. 

Wedding. — A  handsome  drawing-room.  Small 
room  on  right  side ,  and  through  the  open  door 
is  seen  table ,  on  which  are  bottles  and  wine¬ 
glasses.  A  numerous  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies ,  in  full  dress  costume  of  the  day.  Cur¬ 
tain  rises  on  the  company  in  a  fashionable  dance 
of  the  day ,  which  continues  some  time.  At  the 
close  of  the  dance ,  Tom  Burke  and  Kate  appear 
in  front  of  the  stage.  With  them  are  three 
groomsmen  and  three  bridesmaids.  Alusic  still 
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continuing ,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Darling  enter ,  and 
are  presented,  in  dumb  show,  by  one  of  the  grooms¬ 
men  to  Kate  and  Tom  Burke.  After  ceremo¬ 
nial  of  presentation,  pantomime  of  general  con¬ 
versation  among  the  guests  /  gentlemen  help  the 
ladies  to  ices ,  wines,  dec. 

Kate  (to  Doctor). — I  counted  upon  seeing  you 
earlier,  my  dear  Doctor  ;  I  surely  thought  that  you 
would  have  been  here  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  me 
as  Kate  Barnes. 

Mrs.  Darling. — Why,  do  you  know  that  I 
waited,  after  I  was  dressed,  cpiite  two  hours  for  the 
Doctor.  You  may  bless  your  good  fortune  that  you 
have  not  a  doctor  for  a  husband. 

Dr.  Darling. — Your  disappointment  cannot 
have  been  so  great  as  mine.  But  if  I  am  too  late 
for  the  ceremony,  I  am  in  time  to  have  a  kiss  from 
the  bride.  (Kisses  her.) 

Tom  Burke. — One  of  the  Doctor’s  perquisites,  1 
suppose.  I  have  thought  that  there  were  many 
things  about  the  profession  that  I  should  like. 

Mrs.  Darling  (archly  addressing  the  Doctor). — 
Do  you  kiss  all  of  your  lady  patients,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Darling. — Not  cdl,  my  dear ;  my  stock  in 
the  article  would  soon  run  out,  if  I  did.  There  are 
some  with  whom  I  should  hardly  venture  to  take 
such  a  liberty,  however  much  I  might  desire  it ; 
there  are  others,  again — a  very  few,  to  be  sure — in 
whose  presence  I  find  it  remarkably  easy  to  control 
any  such  desire. 
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(Tom  Burke  is  seen  going  to  the  refreshment  room , 
with  a  f  riend ,  drinking.) 

Kate. — Well,  Doctor,  you  need  not  try  to  resist 
the  temptation,  whenever  you  see  me.  This  is  so 
seldom  now-a-days  that  I  don’t  think  that  I  give  you 
an  indiscreet  liberty. 

Dr.  Darling. — Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  rather 
more  frequently,  hereafter;  and  remember,  I  shall 
hold  you  to  your  agreement. 

Mrs.  Darling  ( laughing ). — Well,  this  is  a  nice 
little  arrangement  to  make,  and  before  ?/?<?,  too.  But 
young  ladies,  and  I  see  that  I  must  add,  old  doctors, 
too,  are  getting  on  so  fast  in  these  days,  that  per¬ 
haps  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything. 

Tom  Burke  ( joining  them). — What  is  this  bar¬ 
gain  that  I  hear  of?  I  suspect  that  I  am  a  party  in 
interest. 

Kate. — Not  in  the  least  (tapping  him  with  her 
hoquet).  You  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
any  arrangement  between  me  and  my  doctor. 

Dr.  Darling  ( turning  to  Tom  Burke). — Of  course 
not.  This  is  purely  a  professional  bargain.  (To 
Kate.)  But  now,  as  I  must  presently  leave  “  this 
gay  and  festive  scene,”  let  me  always  associate  with 
it'  the  memory  of  one  of  your  sweetest  songs. 

Kate. — Oh,  no,  Doctor ;  don’t  ask  me.  Look  at 
all  these  friends,  and  see  how  much  more  they  are 
enjoying  their  chattering  and  their  dancing,  their 
eating  and  drinking,  than  they  would  enjoy  listen¬ 
ing  to  one  of  my  poor  songs.  Besides,  Doctor,  who 
ever  heard,  in  good  society,  of  a  bride’s  singing  at 
nfer  own  wedding? 
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Dr.  Darling. — Good  society  has,  undoubtedly, 
certain  conventional  proprieties,  that  one  should 
not  intentionally  violate  ;  but  one  of  its  best  laws 
is,  after  all,  always  to  do  that  which  will  give  most 
gratification  to  our  friends  ;  and  whenever  we  ac¬ 
complish  this,  without  any  offense  to  good  taste,  we 
are  certainly  erring,  if  we  do  err,  on  the  safe  side. 
Therefore,  I  shall  call  on  my  old  friend,  Kate,  to 
waive  conventional  eticpiette,  and  give  us  a  parting 
song. 

Mrs.  Darling. — Oh,  yes,  do.  The  Doctor  lias 
had  so  much  to  say  about  your  singing,  that  I  am 
most  anxious  to  hear  you. 

Kate. — Oh,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  sing,  if  it 
will  really  give  you  all  so  much  pleasure.  ( Com¬ 
pany  arrange  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  listening. 
During  the  song ,  Tom  Burke,  with  two  or  three  gen¬ 
tlemen ,  is  seen  drinking  in  the  refreshment  room.) 

(Song,  at  the  end  of  which  curtain  fedls.) 

END  OF  ACT  I. 
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ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

Time,  January  1st,  1857. — A  handsome  drawing- 
room.  Chairs ,  sofas,  table  with  hooks ,  pictures , 
dec.  A  table  with  refreshments.  Curtain  rises 
on  Kate  arranging  the  table. 

Kate. — There,  I  think  that  is  arranged  very 
nicely.  Simple,  but  varied  for  the  different  tastes, 
and  I  hope  enough  of  each.  Oysters,  sandwiches, 
boned-turkey,  charlottes,  and  ices,  coffee,  claret, 
sherry,  and  champagne.  I  think  those  who  come 
to  see  me  will  be  content  with  such  a  menu  to 
select  from.  I  hope  that  no  one  will  come  to  see 
me  to-day  who  has  already  drank  too  much.  It  has 
happened  sometimes  before,  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
But  if  any  should,  I  will  try  to  make  myself  so 
agreeable,  that  they  shall  forget  to  drink,  and  at 
least  ^et  no  worse  while  here. 

o  v 

{Bell  rings.  Frank  Spencer  is  shown  in  by  a 
servant.) 

Frank  Spencer. — Good  morning,  Mrs.  Burke. 
I  ventured  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  the 

da}\ 

Kate  {warmly  shaking  hands  with  Frank). — 
Why,  Frank  Spencer,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
and  so  early,  too,  that  we  may  have  a  good  chat 
before  others  come.  Sit  down  {pointing  to  a  chair). 
Do  you  know,  I  had  thought  that  you  had  entirely 
forgotten  your  old  playmate  and  neighbor,  it  is  so 
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many  years  since  I  have  seen  you.  And  you  would 
not  even  come  to  my  wedding,  although  I  gave  to 
Mr.  Burke  a  special  invitation,  written  in  my  own 
hand,  for  you. 

Frank  Spencer  {aside). — Which  her  scamp  of 
a  husband  never  delivered. 

Kate  (laughing). — And  now,  four  years  after, 
you  are  just  making  your  wedding  call.  Xow  let 
me  know  all  about  yourself,  where  you  are,  and 
what  you  are  doing.  Mr.  Burke  tells  me  that  you 
are  no  longer  with  him,  and  so  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  you  for  a  long  time. 

Frank  Spencer. — Xo,  I  left  the  house  of  your 
husband  soon  after  your  marriage.  I  have  often 
seen  you,  in  your  carriage,  at  concerts,  the  theater, 
or  the  opera,  but  you  have  never  seen  me ;  and — 
and — in  short,  while  I  have  very  much  wished  to 
know  whether  an  old  acquaintance  was  forgotten,  I 
hardly  presumed  to  call  upon  you. 

Kate. — Presumed  to  call  upon  me  !  Why,  you 
have  not  been  doing  anything  disgraceful,  I  hope? 
Gambling  in  AW  all  Street,  committing  forgery,  mak¬ 
ing  political  speeches,  or  any  other  horrid  thing  ? 
(. Eyeing  him  f  rom  top  to  toe).  You  certainly  have 
a  very  respectable  look.  ( Going  to  the  table).  Let 
me  give  you  some  oysters.  Xo  !  A  cup  of  coffee  ? 
Xo  !  A  glass  of  wine?  Xo !  Well,  then,  sit 
down  and  give  me  an  account  of  yourself.  Are 
you  married  ? 

Frank  S. — As  yet  I  have  had  no  such  good 
luck,  and  probably  never  shall  have. 
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Kate. — Why  not,  pray?  I  am,  sure  that  it  will 
be  your  own  fault  if  you  do  not.  I 

Frank  S. — And  you  are  as  happy  in  your  mar¬ 
ried  life  as  you  were  in  your  childhood  ? 

Kate. — How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  two 
such  lovely  children  as  I  have  ? 

Frank  S.  (aside). — She  says  nothing  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Kate. — I  must  show  them  to  yon.  (Bell  rings). 
But  other  visitors  are  coming.  How  vexatious ! 
Stay  until  they  have  left,  for  we  have  a  great  deal 
to  talk  over.  (Servant  shows  in  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Timkins). 

Mr.  Smith. — Compliments  of  the  season,  Mrs. 
Burke.  Will  you  allow  me  fro  introduce  my  friends, 
Mr.  Brown  (bows),  Mr.  White  (bows),  and  Mr.  Tim¬ 
kins  (bows). 

Mr.  Timkins  (slightly  elevated ,  and  rather  fami¬ 
liar). — We  are  all  great  friends  of  Tom,  ma’am  ; 
and  so,  as  it  was  Hew  Year’s  Hay,  we  thought  we 
would  do  you  the  honor  of  calling  upon  you. 

Kate  ( bovnng ). — I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind, 
gentlemen,  and  you  do  my  husband  great  honor  by 
calling  upon  me,  which  he,  no  doubt,  will  fully  ap¬ 
preciate. 

Mr.  Smith  (to  Timkins  aside). — Ho  her  great 
honor  1  Hry  up,  Tim.  You  are  too  drunk  to  talk 
to  ladies. 


(Frank  takes  leave  of  Kate.) 

Timkins  (to  Smith,  aside). — Me  drunk  !  You  had 
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better  keep > still,  or  you'll  expose  yourself.  {To 
Kate)  :  It  is  a  splendid  day  [or  a  dreadful  day] 

( exactly  opposite  to  the  fact)  for  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  ma’am. 

Ivate. — You  a're  so  sarcastic  on  the  weather,  that 
I  fear  your  sarcasm  is  not  confined  to  this  topic. 

Timkins  (t flattered ). — Oh,  I  am  never  severe  on 
the  ladies.  They  are  my  mutual  admiration. 

Kate. — Indeed  !  I  should  feel  certain  it  was 
mutual. 

Mr.  Smith  ( aside  to  Timkins). — You  are  making 
an  ass  of  yourself,, >Tim.  I  will  not  take  you  in,  any¬ 
where  else,  if  this,  is  the  way  you  are  going  on. 

Timkins  (to  Kate). — You  must  excuse  my  friend 
Smith.  He  is  a  steady  young  man — don’t  drink ; 
but  at  the  last  place  we  called,  they  offered  us  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  you  see  it  has  gone  straight  to 
his  head. 

Kate. — I  have  heard  that  it  does  so,  sometimes. 

(. Enter )  Tom  Burke. — Ah,  boys  !  how  are  you 
all?  {Shaking  hands).  Has  my  wife  made  you  at 
home  ? 

Kate. — I  have  found  your  friends  very  amusing. 

Mr.  Smith. — Been  making  calls  to-day,  Tom  ? 

Tom  Burke. — Ko;  I  am  confined  so  to  business 
all  of  the  time,  that  I  concluded  that  I  would  not 
be  bored  to-day  by  running  around  to  call  upon 
people  that  I  do  not  care  for,  and  that  I  have  not 
seen  for  a  year,  and  will  not  see  again  for  another 
year. 
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Timkins. — Except  one  call.  Kow  own  up,  old 
fellow  ;  you  have  made  one  call.  How  is  the  fair 
Skittles  this  morning  ? 

(Tom  Burke  makes  a  sign  to  Timkins  to  keep  still.) 

Smith  {to  Ivate). — I  don’t  see  you  at  the  Opera 
and  Theater  now.  I  formerly  used  to  see  you  at 
one  or  the  other,  very  frequently. 

Ivate. — Ho.  I  am  as  fond  of  music,  and  like  a 
good  play  now  as  well  as  ever.  But  my  theater 
now  is  the  nursery,  and  my  operatic  music  is  the 
voice  of  my  children.  {A  faint  sound  is  heard  of  a 
child  crying.)  Sometimes,  as  you  hear,  although 
but  seldom,  in  the  minor  key.  And  then  my  hus¬ 
band  is  kept  so  late  at  night  by  his  business,  that 
we  could  not  go,  except  very  rarely,  even  if  we 
would. 

Timkins  {aside,  laughing). — Kept  out  so  late  at 
night  by  business  !  That’s  good  ! 

Tom  Burke. — But,  boys,  has  my  wife  given  you 
anything  to  drink  ?  {Going  up  to  the  table).  Come, 
here  is  everything.  What  will  you  have?  But, 
Kate,  where  is  the  brandy  and  whisky?  You  have 
nothing  but  wines  here. 

Ivate. — Oh,  I  thought  gentlemen  never  drank 
brandy  or  whisky  until  after  dinner.  {Bings  the 
hell.  Servant  brings  in  two  decanters ,  and  places 
them  on  the  table.) 

Tom  Burke. — That  is  all  you  know  about  it. 
Come,  boys,  the  day  we  celebrate.  Help  yourselves. 
I  never  take  anything  myself  stronger  than  brandy. 
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Timkins. — I  say,  Tom.  With  such  a  damned 

handsome  wife  as  you’ve  got,  I  think - 

Tom  ( laughing ,  and  putting  a  tumbler  to  Tim’s 
mouth). — Stop  your  mouth.  (Kate  quietly  retires , 
and  leaves  the  gentlemen  alone).  Come,  Tim,  give 
us  a  song.  You  sing  better  than  you  talk. 

Timkins. — Well,  here  u;oes  for  Kew  Y  ear’s  Dav. 

SONG. 

I  kinder  like  a  New  Year’s  Day, 

I  swow.  I  du,  indeed  ! 

For  then  you  see  such  pooty  gals, 

And  git  such  drink  and  feed. 

And  then  you  git  ’em  free  of  tax, 

And  plenty  on  it,  tu. 

I  wish  New  Year’s  was  twice  a  month  ; 

Say,  neighbor,  now  don’t  you  ? 

I  made  a  half  a  dozen  “  calls,” 

And  saw  the  gals  and  beaux, 

All  stuck  up  in  their  velvet  chairs, 

Rigged  up  in  Sunday  close. 

And  how  them  fellers  did  behave — 

The  gals  they  acted  wuss. 

I  sot  the  crowd  er  fellows  out, 

And  didn’t  keer  a  cuss. 

The  last  call  was  the  best,  I  vow, 

For  there  I  stopped  tu  hours, 

A  slaughterin’  hot  whisky  “  skins,” 

And  payin’  my  devours. 

And  there  I  settled  one  big  cake, 

That  weighed  a  half  a  ton, 

Until  I  almost  bust  in  tu — 

I  swow,  ’twas  glorious  fun. 
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Smith. — Oh,  Tim’s  drunk,  lie  is ;  I  had  hard 
work  to  keep  him  from  exposing  himself  before  your 
wife. 

Timkins. — The  devil  you  did.  She  apologised  to 
me  for  him,  and  I  accepted  her  apology. 

Smith. — Tom,  weren’t  you  stuck  a  little  on 
Michigan  Southern  last  week  ? 

Tom  Burke. — Yes,  to  about  the  tune  of  twelve 
thousand.  But,  the  devil,  that’s  nothing,  I  only 
put  fifty  thousand  into  the  old  firm,  and  I  have  got 

enough  outside  to  take  a  flyer  whenever  I  d - 

please.  You  may  bet  your  life  on  that. 

Timkins. — Skittles  must  cost  you  a  heap  of 
money.  That’s  a  splendid  coupe  that  she  drives  in, 
and  that  Prince’s  metal  harness  is  stunning.  Bight 
from  Paris,  aren’t  they  ? 

Tom  Burke. — Now  you  shut  up  about  Skittles,  I 
tell  you  what,  it  costs  like  the  devil  now  to  bring 
things  out  from  Paris,  what  with  the  duties  and  the 
exchange.  But  when  /go  in  for  a  thing,  I  go  in  for 
doing  it  right.  You  had  better  believe  that. 

Timkins. — It  is  my  opinion  that  that  off  horse 
has  got  a  spavin  coming  on  his  right  hind  leg. 

Tom  Burke. — That’s  just  all  you  know  about 
horse  flesh.  I  am  a  judge  of  the  article  ;  I  am.  In 
horses  and  women  you  can’t  take  me  in. 

Timkins  (a  Utile  drunker  bringing  his  arm  down 
on  the  table ,  breaking  two  or  three  glasses). — ’Pears 
to  me,  Tom,  you  are  going  it  raythur  fast.  IIow 
long  will  the  old  fellow’s  money  last,  at  this  rate  ? 

Tom  Burke. — Is  that  any  of  your  business  ? 
Don’t  I  know  what  I  am  about? 
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Timkins. — I  should  just  like  to  know,  Tom, 
whether  you  always  kiss  your  wife  before  you  go  to 
see  Skittles?  “Business  before  pleasure”  you  know. 

{All  laugh ,  in  which  Tom  joins ,  and  slaps  Timkins 

on  the  shoulder.) 

Smith. — I  say,  boys,  let  us  all  get  our  gals  and  go 
out  to  the  bridge  and  have  a  high  old  time.  {All  join) 
Good !  good  ! 

Timkins. — Tom,  will  you  bring  along  Skittles? 

Tom  Burke. — I  will  if  I  can.  She  sometimes 
balks  like  the  devil.  So  I  can’t  be  exactly  certain 
of  her.  But  if  I  can’t  get  her,  I  will  get  some  one 
else. 

Timkins. — Oh,  you  have  more  than  two  strings 
to  your  bow,  have  you?  I’m  afraid  that  you  are 
one  of  the  wicked. 

Tom  Burke.— -One  more  drink,  and  then  let  us 
be  off. 


Scene  II. 

Time,  Winter  of  1859. — A  miserable  room  in  a  ten¬ 
ement  house ,  lighted  with  one  candle  on  a  plain 
table  /  two  chairs,  one  of  them  broken ;  a  mis¬ 
erable  bed  /  Kate  sitting  at  the  table ,  mending 
a  shirt. 

Kate  {solus). — Is  this  never  to  end  ?  Is  there 
no  hope  for  the  future — no  rest  for  me  but  the  grave  ? 
Oh,  my  father  !  It  is  well  that  you  did  not  live  to 
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see  your  only  child  in  such  a  state!  Kot  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  bread  since  yesterday  morning.  My  poor 
children,  too !  1  cannot  mourn  their  loss.  Hot  a 

friend  upon  whom  I  can  call  for  aid.  How  patiently 
the  good  Doctor  visited  my  child  for  days  and  nights, 
climbing  those  interminable  stairs  at  that  detestable 
hotel,  although  a  palace  compared  with  this  horrible 
place — always  bringing  with  him  something  to  com¬ 
fort  and  support  life — and  this,  too,  when  he  must 
have  well  known  that  there  could  be  no  return  ex¬ 
cept  the  gratitude  of  a  breaking  heart.  I  will  sooner 
die  than  trouble  him  more,  for  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  break  his  heart  to  see  me  now  ;  and  he  could 
do  no  good  to  Tom.  Can  there  be  a  lower  depth  for 
him  ?  ( Places  her  arms  on  the  table  and  falls 

asleep.) 

{Enter)  Tom  Burke  {fiercely). — What  are  you 
doing  up  now  ?  Burning  out  a  candle  to  wTatcli 
for  me? 

Kate  ( rousing  and  faintly  smiling). — I  don’t 
think  that  I  was  watching  for  any  one,  for  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  I  was  sleeping.  {Beginning  to  sew.) 

Tom  Burke  ( looking  at  her  for  a  moment ,  with  a 
scowling  face). — Why  the  devil  don’t  you  have 
another  candle  ?  You  can’t  half  do  your  work  with 
such  a  light  as  that. 

Kate  {faintly  smiling). — Because  I  don’t  think 
too  much  light  is  favorable  to  the  complexion. 

Tom  Burke. — Damn  the  complexion  !  You  have 
nothing  to  boast  of  in  that  way  now  ;  if  you  had,  you 
might  do  something  to  keep  us  both  from  starvation. 
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(Kate  drops  her  sewing ,  and  regards  him  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  horror  and  alarm .  Tom  goes 
to  a  shelf,  takes  down  a  tumbler,  pulls  a  bottle  out 
of  his  pocket,  pours  out  some  liquor,  and  drinks  / 
turns  and  looks  at  Kate.)  You  used  to  sing.  You 
might  get  something  for  us  both  to  eat,  if  you  had 
any  spirit — and  good  pay,  if  you  were  not  too  damned 
proud  to  apply  to  a  concert  saloon.  {Sits  down,  and 
in  the  whining,  maudlin  tone  of  a  man  on  the  verge 
of  delirium  tremens,  continues ) :  I  have  worked 
myself  to  death  for  my  wife  and  children.  1  am 
not  the  only  one  who  was  ruined  by  the  commercial 
crisis  of  '57 ;  and  now  for  more  than  a  year  I  have 
struggled  against  hard  luck,  with  you  hanging  on  to 
me,  doing  nothing  but  keep  me  down. 

Kate  {rising  with  momentary  energy  and  fire). — 
May  not  the  worm  that  is  trodden  under  foot  turn 
its  head  ?  You  ruined  by  the  failure  of  your  house 
last  year  !  You  dragged  down  by  me  !  Where  lias 
all  the  money  gone  that  my  father  left,  which  was  not 
put  into  your  business?  Squandered  by  your  vices. 
Where  is  all  that  has  belonged  to  me  as  a  child — 
my  piano,  my  jewels,  my  clothes — all  ?  Where  are 
my  children — your  children?  Murdered!  Tes 
murdered  by  you  !  for  did  they  not  die  from  starva¬ 
tion  and  want,  because  you  had  wasted  all  that 
should  have  been  mine  and  theirs  in  dissipation  and 
riotous  living ?  {With  great  energy.)  Kow,  finish 
your  work.  {Dropping  feebly  on  her  seat.)  Fin¬ 
ish  your  destiny.  {Feebly.)  There  is  little  more  for 
you  to  do.  Keglect,  starvation,  the  anguish  of  a 
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broken  heart,  have  nearly  destroyed  body,  mind,  and 
soul.  (In  a  whisker.)  Why  prolong  the  agonies  of 
that  death  which  may  bring  to  me  the  repose  and 
peace  I  have  not  found  in  this  world.  It  will  be 
more  merciful  to -  (Swoons.) 

Tom  Burke  (in  a  great  rage). —  You  dare  to  talk 
to  me  in  this  tone  !  \  ou  dare  thus  to  reproach  me ! 

Yes,  I  will  finish  my  work.  It  is  the  first,  and 
it  shall  be  the  last  time  that  you  ever  speak 
to  me  in  this  way.  (He  violently  seizes  and 
drags  her  to  the  door  and  throws  her  into  the 
street.  lie  shuts  the  door  and  paces  the  room  in 
(great  agitation.  Hours  more  liquor  into  the  tum¬ 
bler  and  hastily  swallows  it.)  That’s  the  last  of  her. 
(Laughs  demoniacally .)  What  the  devil  got  into  her 
to  talk  to  me  so  l  (Sits  down.)  She  must  have 
been  drunk,  or  crazy.  (Rises  and  walks  thought¬ 
fully.)  She  was  handsome  once.  A  merry,  laughing, 
singing  girl.  Six  years  ago  we  were  married.  It 
seems  six  ages.  What  a  cussed  fool  I  have  been  with 
her  money,  which  I  thought  would  last  forever.  (In 
a  trembling  rage  again.)  But  damn  her,  she  had  no 
right  to  aggravate  me  in  my  troubles.  (Starts  with 
alarm  and  looks  at  the  door.)  I  did  not  hurt  her. 
I  only  carried  her  out  of  the  room.  (Laughs  sardon¬ 
ically.)  This  is  not  a  fit  place  for  one  who  has  been 
brought  up  as  she  has,  in  comfort  and  luxury. 
(Goes  with  an  air  of  alarm  to  the  door.)  What  the 
devil  is  a  policeman  doing  around  here  ?  (Returns 
to  the  table  and  takes  another  diinki)  (Tenderly.) 
Never  before  to-night  did  she  give  me  one  quick, 
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petulant,  or  angry  word.  Always  sweet,  always 
kind,  patiently  suffering,  never  complaining.  (Starts 
again ,  alarmed.)  Suppose  she  is  found  dead  !  I  did 
not  kill  her,  hut  they’ll  say  I  did.  (Paces  the  room 
in  great  agitation.)  u  Hanged  by  the  neck  until 
you  are  dead.”  Newsboys  selling  in  the  streets  last 
dying  speech  and  confession  of  Tom  Burke.  (Sits 
down  and  reflects  for  a,  moment.)  Nothing  left  for 
me  but  California.  But  how  to  get  there  ?  I  can 
get  a  place  as  deck  hand  on  one  of  the  steamers. 
(Examines  his  person.  Looks  into  a  broken  piece  of 
mirror.  Laughs  maniacally .)  No  need  of  any 
disguise  for  Tom  Burke  now.  Nobody  will  speak 
to  him  now.  (Goes  to  the  door  and  looks  anxiously 
out.  Returns  and  seizes  his  hat.)  Anything,  any¬ 
where,  but  this  hell.  (Rushes  out.) 

Scene  III. 

A  street  in  New  York  at  night  A  woman  lying 
on  the  pavement.  Policeman  enters. 

Policeman. — What’s  this?  a  drunken  woman? 
Get  up,  I  must  take  you  to  a  better  place  to  sleep, 
my  love.  (Shakes  her.)  Stir  yourself.  (Examines 
her.)  Faith,  I  believe  she  is  dead.  (Looks  more 
closely.)  Don’t  know  her.  She  isn’t  one  on  the 
street.  Respectable,  but  very  poor  looking.  (Turns 
her  partly  over.)  No  bruises  anywhere,  but  I 
swear,  I  believe  she  is  dead.  (Gives  the  policeman' s 
call  for  help.  Enter  2  cl  Policeman.) 

3* 
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2d  Policeman. — What  have  you  got?  a  woman 
dead  drunk.  Can’t  you  take  care  of  one  woman 
alone  ? 

1st  Policeman.— She’s  not  drunk,  hut  dead,  I 
think.  Do  you  know  her? 

2d  Policeman  {stooping  down  to  examine  her). — 
Ho  ;  never  saw  her  before.  Is  it  murder  ? 

1st  Policeman. — Can’t  find  any  marks.  ( Taking 
her  wrist.)  Do  you  know  how  to  feel  the  pulse? 
Bill? 

2d  Policeman. — ISTo,  don’t  you  ?  ( Takes  her  wrist , 
then  puts  his  hand  over  heart.)  Can’t  feel  any  heart. 
(Puts  his  hand  over  her  mouth.)  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  get  a  little  warmth  on  my  hand  from  her 
breath.  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  do.  Well,  put  her  into 
that  carriage  at  the  corner  and  take  her  to  Bellevue 
Hospital.  (The  two  policemen  take  her  up  and 
carry  her  of.)  [Curtain  falls. \ 
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ACT  Til  I  ED. 

Scene  I. 

A  ward  in  Bellevue  Hospital  /  six  beds,  three 
on  each  side  of  the  stage,  covered  with  blue 
and  white  counterpanes,  small  check.  In  each 
bed  a  female  patient.  Kate  in  third  bed  from 
right  front.  In  center  of  the  room,  a  plain 
board  table,  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  On  table 
a  vase  of  flowers,  phials,  glasses,  two  or  three 
books.  By  each  bed  a  stool,  with  a  tin  mug. 
An  old  woman  nurse.  A  door  at  center  back. 
Enter  Dr.  Darling,  carrying  in  his  hand  Cam- 
man's  double  stethoscope,  followed  by  house  phy¬ 
sician,  with  a  note-book ,  and  numbers  of  medical 
students,  with  their  hats  and  caps  in  their  hands. 

Dr.  Darling. — I  shall  only  detain  you  in  this 
ward,  gentlemen,  to  show  you  the  progress  of  the  two 
interesting  cases  that  you  have  already  seen.  ( Go¬ 
ing  up  to  the  first  bed,  left  front.)  This  is  the  pa¬ 
tient  that  you  saw  last  week,  who  has  pleurisy  with 
effusion  in  the  left  chest.  At  that  time  the  whole 
left  side  was  flat  on  percussion,  and  the  respiration 
on  that  side  very  feeble  and  bronchial.  On  the  right 
side  the  respiration  was  puerile,  because  the  right 
lung  had  to  do  double  duty.  ( Percusses  the  patient.) 
Kow  we  have  normal  resonance  down  to  the  sixth 
rib,  the  line  of  dullness  beginning  there.  {Listens 
with  the  stethoscope.)  In  the  upper  part,  vesicular 
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respiration  has  returned  ;  in  the  lower  part,  it  is 
very  decidedly  bronchial.  (To  the  patient .)  Will 
you  sit  up,  and  let  me  put  my  ear  to  your  back  ? 
(The patient  sits  up ,  and  the  Doctor  applies  his  ear 
■over  the  left  shoulder-blade.  While  listening ,  he 
says  to  the  patient) :  Count,  one,  two.  (The  patient 
counts ,  One,  two.)  Egophony  is  now  well  pro¬ 
nounced.  (To  the  house  physician)  :  Continue  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  give  her  the  best,  most 
nutritious  diet.  (Some  students  take  notes.  Doctor 
passes  to  second  bed  on  the  same  side.)  This  is  the 
case  of  acute  rheumatism,  which  I  put  on  the  alka¬ 
line  treatment  at  our  last  visit.  You  see  (holding 
up  her  hcmd)  that  all  swelling  of  the  joints  has  dis¬ 
appeared  (applies  his  stethoscope  over  the  heart), 
and  there  is  no  cardiac  complication.  She  is  now 
only  taking  a  Dover’s  powder  at  night,  to  secure 
rest,  and  Rochelle  salts  in  the  morning.  (Students 
take  notes.  House  physician  passes  to  third  bed 
from  right  front,  where  Kate  lies.) 

House  Physician. — This  patient  was  brought  in 
from  the  streets  by  the  police.  I  can  get  no  history 
of  the  case.  She  was  in  a  state  of  prolonged  col¬ 
lapse.  There  are  no  external  contusions,  nor  can  I 
find  any  clear  evidence  of  internal  injury.  I  have 
applied  warmth  to  the  extremities,  and  given  inter¬ 
nally  diffusible  stimulants  as  rapidly  as  I  could  get 
them  down. 

Dr.  Darling. — Right.  (Taking  her pulsei)  She 
is  evidently  very  ansemic.  (Turning  to  the  students.) 
There  is  one  curious  stethoscopic  phenomenon  be- 
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longing  to  anaemia,  which  will  probably  be  well 
marked  in  this  case.  By  pressing  the  stethoscope 
lightly  over  the  jugular  vein,  so  as  partially  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  current  of  blood,  a  singular  sound  is 
heard,  which  has  received  the  curious  appellation  of 
the  “bruit  de  diable.”  (  Turns  her  head  a  little ,  so 
as  to  place  the  stethoscope  over  the  jugular,  and,  dis¬ 
covers  that  it  is  Kate,  hut  shows  no  sign  of  surprise. 
Throws  a  handkerchief  over  her  face ,  and  turns 
to  the  students.)  But  this  patient  is  too  feeble  to 
bear  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a  public  exam¬ 
ination.  Our  first  consideration  must  ever  be  the 
good  of  our  patients.  Science,  medical  education, 
should  always  be  secondary  to  this.  The  poor,  dis¬ 
pensary  patients,  hospital  patients,  should  be  treated 
with  the  same  delicacy,  the  same  tenderness,  and  the 
same  regard  for  their  feelings,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  same  cheering  hopes  and  the 
same  encouraging  words  as  the  most  refined  and  the 
most  wealthy.  And  it  is  important  for  your  success, 
gentlemen,  in  the  commencement  of  your  profes¬ 
sional  career,  that  you  should  acquire  right  habits 
of  manner  towards  patients.  One  who  is  equally 
known  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  professor,  and  physi¬ 
cian  has.  in  the  attractive  form  of  verse,  given  good 
advice  on  this  point : 

“Be  gentle,  then;  though  Art’s  unsparing  rules 
Gives  thee  the  handling  of  her  sharpest  tools, 

Use  them  not  rashly;  sickness  is  enough; 

Be  always  ‘ready,’  but  be  never  ‘rough.’ 
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Kindness,  untutored  by  our  grave  M.  D’s, 

But  Nature’s  graduate,  whom  she  schools  to  please, 
Wins  back  more  sufferers  with  her  voice  and  smile 
Than  all  the  trumpery  in  the  druggist’s  pile. 

Once  more,  be  quiet.  Coming  up  the  stair, 

Don’t  be  a  plantigrade,  a  human  bear ; 

But,  stealing  softly  on  the  silent  toe, 

Reach  the  sick  chamber  ere  you’re  heard  below. 
Whatever  changes  there  may  greet  your  eyes, 

Let  not  your  looks  proclaim  the  least  surprise. 

’Tis  not  your  business  by  your  face  to  show 
All  that  your  patient  does  not  want  to  know ; 

Nay,  use  your  optics  with  considerate  care, 

And  don’t  abuse  your  privilege  to  stare. 

But  if  your  eyes  may  probe  him  overmuch, 

Beware  still  further  how  you  rudely  touch  ; 

Don’t  clutch  his  corpus  in  your  icy  fist, 

But  warm  your  fingers  ere  you  take  the  wrist. 

If  the  poor  victim  needs  must  be  percussed, 

Don’t  make  an  anvil  of  his  aching  bust. 

(Doctors  exist  within  a  hundred  miles, 

Who  thump  a  thorax  as  they’d  hammer  piles.) 

If  you  must  listen  to  his  doubtful  chest, 

Catch  the  essentials,  and  ignore  the  rest. 

Spare  him;  the  sufferer  wants  of  you  and  art 
A  track  to  steer  by,  not  a  finished  chart. 

So  of  your  questions  ;  don’t  in  mercy  try 
To  pump  your  patient  absolutely  dry. 

And  last,  not  least,  in  each  perplexing  case, 

Learn  the  sweet  magic  of  a  cheerful  face , 

Not  always  smiling,  but  at  least  serene, 

When  grief  and  anguish  cloud  the  anxious  scene ; 
Each  look,  each  movement,  every  word  and  tone 
Should  tell  your  patient  you  are  all  his  own. 

Not  the  mere  artist,  purchased  to  attend, 

But  the  warm,  ready,  self-forgetting  friend, 

Whose  genial  visit  in  itself  combines 
The  best  of  cordials,  tonics,  anodynes.” 
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Gentlemen,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  again  meet¬ 
ing  you  here  on  Friday,  at  two  o'clock.  (All  retire 
except  the  house  physician  and  nurse.)  (To  the  house 
physician) :  May  I  trouble  you,  Doctor,  to  step  to 
the  apothecary's  and  see  if  there  is  any  genuine  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Anodyne  ?  (House physician  retires .)  Hurse, 
will  you  give  me  some  water?  (Nurse  leaves. 
Doctor  goes  up  to  bed  of  Kate.)  Kate  !  (No  re¬ 
sponse  j  examines  her  carefully .)  Ah  !  this  is  what 
that  scoundrel  of  a  husband  has  brought  her  to. 

o 

{Nurse  returns ,  with  wash-bowl  and  toicel.  Doctor 
goes  to  the  table,  and  ecashes  his  hands ,  during  which 
the  house  physician  returns  '.)  Doctor,  will  you 
oblige  me  by  carefully  watching  that  patient,  or  we 
shall  lose  her.  Give  her  two  table-spoonfuls  of  beef 
tea,  and  two  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  every  hour, 
and  an  ounce  of  brandy  every  second  hour. 

Scene  II. 

Time,  May,  1861. — Room  in  the  Doctor’s  house . 

Chairs ,  tables ,  etc.  A  trunk  open. 

Mrs.  Darling. — There,  my  dear,  I  believe  that 
I  have  put  every  thing  in  the  trunk  that  you  can 
possibly  want. 

Dr.  Darling. — I  have  no  doubt,  my  love,  that 
you  have.  I  only  fear  that  you  have  put  in  a  good 
many  things  that  I  don’t  want.  Let  us  hear  what 
you  have  put  in. 

Mrs.  Darling.— Well,  first,  one  dozen  linen 
shirts. 
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Dr.  Darling  {laughing). — Oh,  you  may  take 
those  out.  They  are  not  wanted.  I  forgot  to  open 
this  bundle  for  yon.  ( Going  to  the  table  and  open¬ 
ing  a  paper  bundle ,  displays  some  colored  flannel 
shirts).  These  are  the  things  to  wear  in  camp. 

Mas.  Darling. — Those  horrible  things!  Why, 
they  don’t  look  respectable  for  a  doctor.  ( Examin¬ 
ing  one).  There  are  no  bosoms  or  collars.  At  least, 
you  will  want  some  linen  ones  for  dress  parade. 

Dr.  Darling. — My  bosom  is  all  right,  and  I’ll 
manage  as  to  the  collars.  As  to  dress  parades,  the 
surgeon  don’t  appear  at  dress  parade.  Well,  what 
else  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Darling  {goes  to  the  trunk  and  takes  out  the 
linen  shirts.  Takes  up  a  bottle  wrapped  in  a  paper). 
— Here’s  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

Dr.  Darling. — Good ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  last  very  long.  I  shall  soon  have  to  come  to 
commissary  whisky. 

Mrs.  Darling  {takes  up  another  paper  bundle). — 
And  here  is  a  bunch  of  cigars. 

Dr.  Darling  (laughing). — Good,  but  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  smoke  a  pipe  in  camp. 

Mrs.  Darling. — Oh,  don't ;  it  is  so  vulgar,  and 
then  the  odor  is  so  offensive.  {Going  up  to  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  and  putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  tenderly.) 
Do  you  know,  I  feel  so  sad  at  your  leaving.  I  know 
that  it  is  right — all  good  men  should  do  their  duty, 
and  you  can  be  so  useful.  {Buries  her  face  on  his 
shoulder). 

Dr.  Darling  {folds  her  in  his  arms). — Oh,  I 
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shall  soon  he  hack.  Mr.  Seward  says  that  this  re- 
hellion  will  all  be  put  down  in  ninety  days,  and  he 
knows. 

{Bell  rings.  En4er  Frank  Spencer,  in  uniform  of 

a  serjeant.  I)r.  and  Mrs.  D.  shake  hands  with 

him). 

Mrs.  Darling. — Why,  what  an  age  since  we 
have  seen  you  ! 

Dr.  Darling. — And  so  you  are  off  to  the  war, 
too — at  least,  I  suppose  so  from  your  uniform. 

Frank  Spencer. — Yes,  I  leave  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  our  regiment  to-morrow  ;  and  I  have  only 
the  time  to  say  good-by  to  a  few  old  friends. 

Dr.  Darling. — You  may  well  say  old  friends, 
for  it  must  be  three  or  four  years  since  I  have  seen 
you. 

Frank  Spencer. — And  you  are  going,  too  ? 

Dr.  Darling. — Yes,  as  surgeon  of  the  Twelfth. 

Mrs.  Darling. — I  wish,  Frank,  that  you  were 
in  the  same  regiment  with  the  Doctor,  and  then 
you  would  look  after  him  and  see  that  he  is  well 
taken  care  of. 

Dr.  Darling. — It  is  more  likely  that  I  should 
have  to  look  after  him,  and  see  that  he  was  well 
taken  care  of.  But,  tell  me,  Frank,  do  you  know 
anything  of  your  old  playmate  and  neighbor,  Kate 
Barnes  ? 

Frank  Spencer. — Ko.  That  is  just  what  I 

wished  to  know  from  you.  It  is  three  or  four  years 
since  I  have  seen  her  or  heard  from  her,  although  I 
4 
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have  made  inquiries  in  every  direction  where  I 
thought  I  could  get  any  information.  You  were 
my  last  resource.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  her 
husband  died  a  while  ago  ? 

Dr.  Darling. — No.  The  infernal  scoundrel — 
when,  and  where,  and  how  did  he  die  ? 

Frank  Spencer  {taking  from  his  portmonnaie  a 
slip  of  newspaper). — It  is  more  than  two  years  since 
I  cut  this  slip  from  the  Herald.  It  is  from  their 
San  Francisco  correspondence.  {Reads) :  “  Yes¬ 
terday,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  Thomas 
Burke,  who  was  found  dead  in  the  street.  Verdict, 
death  from  habitual  intemperance  and  destitution. 
This  Burke  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  respect¬ 
able  dry  goods  jobber  in  New  York,  and,  like  many 
others,  was  a  victim  of  the  commercial  crisis  of  ’57. 
The  few  months  he  has  been  in  San  Francisco  he 
has  frequented  only  the  lowest  haunts,  and  has  been 
constantly  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication.” 

Mrs.  Darling. — You  have  carried  that  piece  of 
newspaper  in  your  pocket  more  than  two  years  ! 
You  have  been  making  inquiries  everywhere  for 
Kate  !  You  had  better  give  up  your  search,  for  I 
am  sure  that  you  can  hear  nothing  that  will  give 
you  pleasure. 

Frank  Spencer. — Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  Darling. — My  dear,  what  are  you  talking 
about  ? 

Mrs.  Darling. — I  mean  that  she  has  probably 
gone  to  ruin,  like  her  husband.  If  she  is  not  dead, 
she  is  something  worse. 

O 
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Dr.  Darling. — Explain  yourself.  Have  you 
heard  anything  ? 

Mrs.  Darling. — I  have  heard  nothing,  but  that 
is  my  opinion ,  and  I  have  my  reasons. 

Dr.  Darling. — But  your  reasons ,  my  dear  ;  give 
us  your  reasons. 

Mrs.  Darling. — Well,  then, — after  you  brought 
her  home  from  the  hospital,  and  I  nursed  her  day  and 
night,  and  you  cured  her,  and  we  had  made  her  one 
of  ourselves,  just  as  if  she  were  our  own  daughter, 
and  said  that  her  home  should  always  be  with  us — 

Dr.  Darling. — Yes. 

Mrs.  Darling. — W ell,  she  suddenly  left  us.  W e 
were  both  in  great  anxiety  and  distress,  but  we  have 
never  heard  anything  from  her  since — the  ungrate¬ 
ful  hussy ! 

Dr.  Darling. —  It  is  very  mysterious  —  what 
could  have  been  her  motive  ? 

Mrs.  Darltng. — But  I  know  her  motive.  Some 
things  in  her  conduct  I  did  not  like.  She  was  art- 
ful,  and  too  fond  in  her  manner  to  you. 

Dr.  Darling. — Why,  what  an  absurd  notion  got 
into  your  head ! 

Mrs.  Darling. — I  was  not  afraid  of  you,  nor 
was  I  jealous  of  you  ;  but  her  manner  showed  want 
of  principle ;  and  one  day  I  said  to  her  that,  after 
all  that  we  had  done  for  her,  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  very  ungrateful  in  her  to  try  and  steal  away  my 
husband’s  affections. 

Dr.  Darling.— You  said  that  to  her  !  And  what 
did  she  sav  ? 
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Mrs.  Darling. — Not  one  word — not  a  single 
syllable  could  I  get  from  her.  She  pretended  to 
drop  some  tears,  and  that  night  she  left  us. 

Dr.  Darling  ( taking  her  hand). — I  understand 
it  all  now.  ( Tenderly  and  regretfully.)  My  dear, 
your  avowal  pains  me  inexpressibly.  I  cannot  now, 
just  as  I  am  to  leave  you,  speak  harshly  to  you. 
You  are  a  good,  loving,  faithful  wife,  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  see  any  faults  in  you ;  but,  like'  many  of 
the  best  of  women,  you  are  quick  to  suspect  evil,  and 
then  to  assume  its  existence,  more  particularly  in 
regard  to  your  own  sex.  Unjust  judgment  is  the 
weak  point  in  woman’s  nature.  Often  in  my  expe¬ 
rience  have  I  seen  unfounded,  jealous  suspicion  work 
out  the  very  results  most  dreaded.  If  Kate  is  now 
a  lost,  abandoned  woman,  have  you  not  contributed 
something’  to  make  her  so  ? 

Mrs.  Dx^rling  {warmly) — Oh !  you  men  can 
never  see  anything  wrong  in  a  woman,  if  she  is  pret¬ 
ty,  and  has  pleasant,  affectionate  manners  ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  you,  Doctor,  if  she  sings  well. 

Frank  Spencer  {sadly). — I  must  say  good-bv  ;  I 
have  much  to  do.  I  have  to  go  to  the  place  where 
they  are  making  the  flag  for  our  regiment,  as  it  was 
not  done  this  morning.  {They  shake  hands.  Cur¬ 
tain  falls) 
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ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

Time,  August,  1863. — Kate’s  room ,  small,  neat ; 
chairs ,  table ,  books  on  it;  a  bed¬ 

stead;  wash  stand ,  Wtf/i  toilet  articles;  sew¬ 
ing  machine.  Curtain  rises  on  Kate,  busily 
sewing  at  the  machine.  After  working  for  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two ,  she  sings  the  Song  of  the  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

SONG. 

Click!  click!  click! 

While  the  cock  crows  loud  and  free, 

And  click  !  click !  click ! 

Is  a  merry  sound  to  me. 

With  bodice  trim  and  neat, 

I  seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

With  my  dainty  slippered  feet, 

And  a  small,  white-fingered  hand. 

Stitch  to  the  click  of  the  steel, 

And  never  an  aching  head, 

While  I  turn  the  gliding  wheel, 

With  the  gleaming  silver  thread. 

Oh,  woman  !  no  more  a  slave, 

To  seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Shall  beautiful  grow,  and  brave, 

In  the  light  of  our  happy  land. 

{At  end  of  song ,  Kate  resumes  her  work.  A 
knock  on  the  door.  Kate  continues  sewing. 
A  second  and  louder  knock.  No  response.  Door 
opens ,  and  enter  Mrs.  Darling.) 

Mrs.  Darling. — Excuse  me  for  coining  in,  but  I 
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suppose  that  the  noise  of  your  machine  prevented 
you  from  hearing  my  knocks.  (Starts.)  Why,  Kate! 
Mrs.  Burke !  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  the 
person - 

Kate  (rising  and  going  towards  her ,  extending 
her  hand). — Why,  Mrs.  Darling,  it  is  I,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  may  be  called  a  person  ;  but  whether  I 

am  the  person  depends -  And  how  is  the  good 

Doctor?  Not  a  day — hardly  an  hour — passes,  that 
I  do  not  think  of  you  both. 

Mks.  Darling  (slightly  embarrassed). — And  are 
you  the  one  of  whom  I  heard  so  much  from  Mrs. 
Whipple,  and  nothing  but  good,  too? 

Kate  (a  little  coldly). — I  trust  that  you  will  never 
hear  anything  bad  of  me. 

Mrs.  Darling  (coldly). — Have  you  any  objection 
to  tell  me  why  you  left  us  so  abruptly? 

Kate  (more  warmly) — Hot  in  the  least,  especial¬ 
ly  as  time  must  have  convinced  you  that  your  feel¬ 
ings  were  groundless.  I  left  you  because  I  would 
not  bring  misery  and  heart-breakings  into  a  family 
(talcing  her  hands)  that  had  saved  me  from  the 
grave  and  loaded  me  with  the  same  kindness  they 
would  have  shown  a  daughter.  I  could  not  change 
my  manner  to  the  Doctor,  because  I  did  not  know  how 
it  was  to  be  changed  without  paining  him.  I  knew 
that  I  could  say  nothing  to  you  which  would  alter 
your  opinion  or  feelings.  I  therefore  left  you.  It 
was  the  only  course  left  for  me.  I  did  not  allow 
you  to  know  what  had  become  of  me,  because  I  was 
certain  that  the  Doctor  would  come  to  see  me,  and 
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this  would  keep  up  the  unhappiness  that  I  had  al¬ 
ready,  unfortunately,  caused. 

Mhs.  Darling. — But  what  have  you  done,  and 
how  have  you  lived  since  you  left  us? 

Kate. — For  months  I  draped  out  a  miserable 
existence  by  getting  sewing  from  the  shops ;  but 
about  two  years  since,  some  kind  friend — I  knew  it 
was  the  Doctor,  for  he  is  the  only  one  that  I  have — 
sent  me  this  sewing  machine.  I  at  first  thought  it 
a  mistake  ;  but  the  mark  was  plain  :  u  For  Mrs.  Kate 
Burke,  from  a  friend.”  Since  I  have  had  this,  I 
have  lived  easily  and  respectably,  and  you  see  that 
I  have  been  able  to  surround  myself  with  some 
comforts. 

Mrs.  Darling. — No,  it  was  not  the  Doctor  that 
sent  you  the  sewing  machine.  Kate,  forgive  me 
{throwing  herself  into  her  aims  and  soiling ),  I  have 
a  painful  confession  to  make.  I  never  shall  be 
happy  again  until  I  do - 

Kate  ( interrupting ). — No,  no  confessions.  I 
will  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  only  remember  the 
kindness  and  devotion  that  was  shown  to  me  at  a 
time  when  I  most  needed  it.  {Kisses  her.)  It  is 
now  my  turn  to  ask  questions.  {Archly  and  slowly.) 
Will  you  permit  me  now ,  to  ask  after  the  Doctor? 

Mrs.  Darling  {seriously). — It  is  more  than  two 
years  since  I  have  seen  the  Doctor. 

Kate  {with  a  start  of  alarm). — He  is  not  dead  ! 

Mrs  Darling. — Oh,  no  ;  I  hope  not.  He  is  off 
with  the  army.  He  first  went  as  surgeon  of  a  regi¬ 
ment,  but  he  is  now  Medical  Director,  and  {affec¬ 
tionately),  in  every  letter  that  I  receive  from  him, 
he  asks  whether  I  have  heard  anvthin^  of  you. 
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Kate. — My  dear  old  friend.  And  now — to  go 
on  with  my  questions — how  did  you  happen  to  find 
me  here  ? 

Mrs.  Darling. — Why,  you  know,  my  dear  old 
foolish  husband  was  always  spending,  not  his  time 
and  brains  only,  but  his  money  also,  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  And  now  his  whole  soul  is  in  this  war, 
and  he  gives  his  entire  pay  either  to  the  Sanitary 
‘Commission  or  expends  it  privately  for  the  good  of 
the  soldiers  that  come  under  his  notice;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  believe  that  I  have  become  as  insane  on 
the  subject  as  he.  Well,  in  his  last  letter,  he  wrote 
me  to  have  made  up  such  a  quantity  of  sheets  and 
shirts,  and  things  of  that  sort ;  and  to  find  some 
good,  worthy  woman,  with  a  sewing  machine,  and 
to  employ  her,  for  this  alone,  for  a  month.  In  the 
course  of  my  inquiries  for  such  a  woman,  I  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  you.  And  now,  will  you  accept  the  en¬ 
gagement  ? 

Kate. — Of  course,  with  great  pleasure.  But,  is 
this  all  the  news  that  you  have  to  give  me  ? 

Mrs.  Darling. — I  think  so.  But,  stay.  I  re¬ 
member,  you  knew  Frank  Spencer.  Well,  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg!!,  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  he  is  now  in  Richmond. 

Kate. — Frank  Spencer  a  prisoner  in  Richmond ! 

Mrs.  Darling. — Yes.  He  went  out  as  a  Ser¬ 
geant  in  one  regiment,  but  he  is  now  a  Captain  in 
another. 

Kate. — On  reflection,  I  find  that  my  engage¬ 
ments  will  not  permit  me  to  accept  the  kind  offer 
that  you  have  made  me. 
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Mrs.  Darling. — And  you  will  not  do  it  ? 

•/ 

Kate. — Xo  ;  but  I  will  try  to  find  for  you  some 
other  u  worthy  industrious  woman  with  a  sewing 
machine,”  who  will.  And  we  shall  see  each  other 
often,  shall  we  not  ? 

Mrs.  Darling. — Indeed  we  will.  But  I  must 
leave  you  now.  ( They  kiss,  and  Mrs.  Darling  re¬ 
tires.) 

Kate  (solas). — Fiank  Spencer  wounded  and  a 
prisoner  at  Richmond  !  How  stupid  I  have  been  ; 
but  light  breaks  upon  me.  It  was  he  that  sent 
me  this  sewing  machine,  and  not  the  Doctor.  I  re¬ 
member  now  that  he  called  at  that  dreadful  shop 
where  I  was  at  work  with  those  other  sewing 
women,  for  a  flag  which  I  had  just  finished.  He 
said  so  little  to  me,  that  I  thought  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  known  me.  Perhaps  I  was  as 
cold  and  said  as  little  as  he.  But  I  recall  that  it 
was  the  next  day  that  I  received  this  good  friend 
( pauses )  ;  and  now  I  have  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars  in  the  Savings’  Bank  {pause).  I’ll  draw  it 
out.  {Another pause.)  Yes,  I  will  do  it.  {Repeat 
with  great  emphasis.)  I  will  do  it  if  I  die  in  the 
attempt. 


Scene  II. 

During  the  change  of  scene ,  Military  Music.  An 
open  field.  A  camp  of  many  tents  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  A  soldier  in  the  rear  of  the  stage  march¬ 
ing  guard.  A  tent  partly  rolled  up  near  the  front 
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left  of  the  stage.  A  table  and  stool  before  the 
tent ,  on  which  the  Doctor  is  seated ,  smoking  a 
pipe.  A  little  back  of  the  tent ,  an  open  fire,  over 
which  hangs  a  kettle.  Enter  Snowball  ( a  negro 
with  very  bad  shoes ,  ragged  trowsers ,  one  suspen¬ 
der ,  coarse  shirt ,  a  straw  hat  with  part  of  a  brim). 
Iaate follows  closely. 

Snowball. — There’s  lie,  Ma’am.  (> Snowball 

busies  himself  at  the  fire.) 

Kate. — My  dear  old  Doctor  ( extending  her  hand. 
Doctor  rises  hastily ,  drops  his  pipe.  Slowly  cdlows 
his  hand  to  be  teiken). 

Dr.  Darling. —  You  here,  Kate!  Where  did 
you  come  from?  How  did  you  get  here?  What 
are  you  here  for  ? 

Kate  ( pulling  the  Doctor  round  and  examining 
him). — Why,  I  do  not  see  any  place  left  on  your 
face  to  kiss. 

Dr.  Darling. — And  if  there  were,  I  would  not 
accept  a  kiss  from  you,  at  least,  not  until  you  an¬ 
swer  my  questions.  What  brought  you  here? 

Kate  {laughing). — Why,  the  rail-cars,  the  most  of 
the  way. 

Dr.  Darling. — Nonsense.  What  was  your  mo¬ 
tive  in  coming  ? 

Kate. — Patriotism,  pure  patriotism,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Darling. — D - patriotism.  What  can 

you  do  ? 

Kate. — What  a  shocking  word  you  do  use.  I 
thought  patriotism  was  your  pet  passion  now. 

Dr.  Darling. — But  what  has  your  coming  here 
to  do  with  patriotism  ? 
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Kate. — Oh  !  I  have  come  here  to  help  the  cause , 
and  I  have  first  sought  you  to  help  me. 

Dr.  Darling. — But  I  shall  not  do  it.  Help  you 
to  do  what  ?  Have  you  got  some  crazy,  romantic 
notion  in  your  head,  that  you  are  to  he  a  second 
Joan  of  Arc. 

Kate. — Ho,  I  don’t  expect  to  lead  an  army,, 
hut  I  am  going  down  into  Dixie.  I  hope  to  gain 
important  information.  I  hear  that  you  are  the 
Medical  Director  of  this  army,  and  I  rely  upon  you 
to  get  me  a  pass  from  the  General  that  will  take  me 
through  the  lines. 

Dr.  Darling. — Oh !  I  see.  You  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  about  Bell  Boyd,  and  you  are  am¬ 
bitious  of  gaining  a  similar  reputation.  Oh,  we 
don’t  have  such  women  with  us.  They  all  belong 
to  the  other  side. 

Kate. — Ho  matter.  I  have  my  mission  and  you 
will  help  me  to  accomplish  it. 

Dr.  Darling. — The  devil  I  will !  I  hate  all 
these  romantic,  impracticable  schemes  which  wo¬ 
men,  now  days,  seem  so  fond  of,  under  the  delusion 
that  they  are  doing  some  good,  when  they  only  suc¬ 
ceed  in  unsexing  themselves,  and  thus  become  the 
object  of  pitiable  contempt  to  all  sober-minded,, 
thinking  people. 

Kate. — “  If  I  know  myself  intimately,  and  I 
rather  think  I  do,”  I  still  retain  my  original  sex. 
( Spreading  out  her  skirts  and  examining  herself.} 
Do  you  see  anything  in  my  appearance  unbecoming 
the  character  ? 
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Dr.  Darling. — Psha  !  You  look  well  enough. 
I  fear,  a  little  too  well.  Put,  how  do  you  expect  to 
gain  important  information  by  going  into  the  rebel 
lines  ? 

Kate. — Oh,  I'll  cajole  the  young  officers  ( taking 
his  hand)  just  as  I  do  you.  I’ll  sing  to  them.  I 
have  learned  a  new  rebel  song.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  me  sing  it  ? 

Dr.  Darling  [relating  and  smiling  reluctantly). 
— Why,  yes  ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  a 
woman’s  voice,  and  very  long  since  I  heard  yours. 
(. During  the  song  the  Doctor  listens  intently.  Snowt- 
ball  leaves  his  fire ,  comes  up  behind  Kate,  imitates 
her  gestures  with  pantomimic  expressions  of  great 
delight  and  heeping  time  to  the  music.) 

SONG. 

Air — “  Ma  Normandie .” 

The  despot’s  heel  is  on  thy  shore — 

Maryland  ! 

His  touch  is  at  thy  temple  door — 

Maryland ! 

Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 

That  stained  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 

And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore — 

Maryland  ! — My  Maryland  ! 

Hark  !  to  thy  wand’ring  son’s  appeal — 

Maryland  ! 

My  mother  State,  to  thee  I  kneel — 

Maryland  ! 
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Frank. — Well,  be  it  so;  and  I  must  say  good-by. 
{lie  attempts  to  Mss  her ,  which  she  gently  parries?) 
Shall  I  not  have  one  kiss  before  we  part  ? 

Ivate. — -No,  not  here ;  not  now.  {He  makes  a 
second  attempt .)  I  am  afraid  that  either  the  army 
or  Dixie,  or  both,  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  your 
morals.  Certainly,  your  manners  have  not  im¬ 
proved.  {Still  holding  her  hand ,  he  tries  to  draw 
her  to  him.  She  laughing  and  resisting.)  Kow,  is 
this  the  cold  chicken,  or  the  brandy,  that  affects 
you  so  ? 

Frank. — But  I  have  seen  you  let  the  Doctor 
kiss  you  ! 

Kate. — Oh,  that  was  a  very  different  matter. 
He  has  only  kissed  me  before  others.  You  seek  the 
opportunity  when  we  are  alone  in  this  solitary  spot. 
He  is  in  the  medical  line,  you  are  in  the  military. 
He  is  old  and  good,  you  are  young,  and  I  am  not 
so  sure  as  to  the  goodness.  You  are  positively 
getting  dangerous.  {Reveille  heard.)  But  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  it  is  getting  very  dangerous  for 
you  here.  Do  you  not  hear  how  near  we  are  to  the 
troops,  and  if  you  should  be  caught  by  any  rebel 
scouts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  could  get  away  a 
second  time.  So,  off  with  you.  (  Warmly  shaking 
hands  with  him ,  she  retires  in  one  direction,  and  he 
in  the  other.  Sound  of  reveille  continues.  While 
the  scene  is  changed ,  a  hand  is  heard  playing  a 
march!) 
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Scene  I\ . 

Kate’s  room  in  New  York,  as  before.  Sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  etc.,  etc. 

Kate  ( shaking  hands). — I  congratulate  you 
most  heartily,  Major  Spencer,  on  your  promotion, 
and  it  was  for  “  important  services  rendered,”  too. 

Frank. — But  there  is  the  only  drawback.  It 
seems  like  gaining  honor  under  false  pretences.  The 
important  services  were  rendered  by  you,  not  by  me. 

Kate. — But  have  you  not,  from  the  beginning, 
served  your  country  to  the  best  of  your  ability  ? 
Were  you  not  equally  doing  so  while  you  were  a 
wounded,  starving  prisoner  in  Biclimond,  as  when 
you  were  leading  your  company  into  battle  on  the 
field  of  Gettysburgh  ? 

Frank. — Ah,  but  it  was  not  for  these,  that  I  have 
received  my  promotion. 

Kate. — Are  you,  then,  too  proud  to  receive  your 
promotion  as  a  return  for  our  services  ? 

Frank. — By  no  means  {tenderly) ;  certainly  not, 
if  you  will  permit  me  hereafter  to  say  our  in  regard 
to  everything  else.  Kate,  I  can  only  offer  you  a 
most  warm  and  loving  heart,  the  most  devoted  life¬ 
long  affection.  You  know  that  I  have  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  my  pay. 

Kate. — Oh,  as  to  the  money  question,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  ( laughing ).  I  suspect  that  there 
will  be  no  very  great  difference  between  your  sav¬ 
ings  from  your  pay,  and  mine  from  my  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  {Loud  knocks  at  the  door.) 
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( Enter  Mrs.  Darling,  Dr.  Darling,  and  three 
officers  in  uniform.  Mrs.  Darling  goes  up  to 
Kate  and  embraces  her.  Dr.  Darling,  enter¬ 
ing  the  door ,  looks  at  Kate  and  Frank,  hand 
above  his  eyes). 

Dr.  Darling. — All !  ha  !  Oh  !  oil !  I  thought 
as  much.  ( Going  ujp  to  Kate).  Can  you  find  no 
place  to  kiss  now,  you  little  rogue  ?  (Kisses  her). 

Mrs.  Darling. — Vo  sooner  had  the  Doctor  got 
home,  and  looked  after  some  very  important  busi¬ 
ness  that  much  needed  his  attention,  when  he  hur¬ 
ried  me  oft*  to  see  you ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  was 
just  as  ready  to  come  as  he.  And  on  our  way  we 
met  these  friends  of  Frank,  who  are  also  at  home  on 
furlough,  and  the  Doctor  brought  them  along  with 
us. 

Dr.  Darling. — Patriotism  ;  pure  patriotism  was 
it  %  (Taking  hold  of  her  shoulder).  Oh  you  little 
sinner. 

Kate  (archly). — Do  you  ever  damn  patriotism 
now,  Doctor  ? 

Mrs.  Darling. — Oh,  no ;  he  never  did,  I  am 
sure. 

Kate. — Well,  it  was  patriotism,  pure  patriot¬ 
ism.  I  thought  the  good  of  the  cause  required  that 
this  young  man  should  escape  from  Dixie. 

Dr.  Darling  ( taking  a  hand  of  Kate  and  a 
hand  of  Frank). — And  I  should  judge,  from  appear¬ 
ances,  that  your  patriotic  emotions  are  not  yet  quite 
exhausted. 
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Kate. — I  hope  that  you  do  not  consider  this  dis¬ 
play  of  it  a  madcap,  crazy  scheme  that  you  will  not 
countenance — that  you  do  not  now  regard  me  as 
unsexing  myself — an  object  of  pitiable  contempt 
for  all  sober-minded,  thinking  people — {taking  his  . 
hand).  I  hope  that  I  have  the  approval  of  my  old¬ 
est  and  best  friend. 

Dr.  Darling. — I  don't  know  about  that.  Don  t 
know  about  that.  We  will  see — {turning  to  Frank). 
It  strikes  me  that  I  have  a  vague,  indistinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  a  certain  young  man  who  had  too  much 
pride,  or  self-respect,  or  whatever  he  pleased  to  call 
it,  to  aspire  to  give  his  name  to  and  become  “  the 
ornamental  appendage  of  a  rich  heiress.” 

Frank. — But  surely  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  case. 

Dr.  Darling.-— We  will  see.  I  have  a  little 
story  to  tell  you.  When  I  left  for  the  war  I  had 
very  little  time  to  attend  to  my  own  private  affairs. 

I  put  all  of  my  important  papers  in  a  trunk  for  my 
wife  to  deposit  in  the  Pacific  Bank  during  my  ab¬ 
sence.  This  morning  I  went  to  the  Bank  for  my 
trunk,  and  I  find  a  package,  given  to  me  [to  Kate] 
by  your  father.  It  was  not  to  be  opened  for  five 
years,  and  the  five  years  expired  last  September. 
The  package  contained  this  letter  from  your  father  : 

“  New  York,  Sept.  20,  1857. 

“  Dr.  Darling — Sir:  1  received  this  stock  in  consideration 
of  a  bad  debt.  It  is  now  nearly  as  worthless  as  I  thought  the 
debt.  But  time  sometimes  brings  about  changes.  At  the  end 
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of  five  years  give  them  to  my  daughter ;  and  if  I  am  gone, 
they  will  serve  to  recall  me  to  her  memory,  if  they  are  worth 
nothing  else.  “  Your  obedient  servant, 

“D.  BARNES.” 

X ate.— Ob,  give  me  the  letter.  I  have  never 
seen  a  letter  of  my  father’s  before.  ( Takes  the  letter 
arid  kisses  it).  Dear  father  ! 

Dr.  Darling. — I  find  this  stock  consists  of 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty  shares  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad.  It  was  then  worth  but  seven  dollars  and 
a  half ;  it  is  now  selling  for  one  hundred  and 
seventv. 

Mrs.  Darling  ( taking  the  letter  and  looking  at 
it). — Why,  your  father  spells  consideration,  s-li-u-n 
shun. 

Dr.  Darling. — If  the  old  man  was  not  strong  oh 
orthography,  he  was  strong  in  good  sense,  and  in  his 
affection  for  his  daughter.  Doctors  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  advice,  and  perhaps  they  sometimes  give 
it  when  it  is  not  wanted.  But  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  advising  you  now  to  sell  out  the  Har¬ 
lem  at  once,  and  invest  in  the  five-twenties. 

Kate. — Your  advice  is  always  excellent,  Doctor, 
but  will  you  allow  me  to  make  an  amendment? 
We  will  invest  the  proceeds  of  eleven  hundred 
shares  in  the  five-twenties,  but  the  odd  twenty 
shares  we  will  invest  in  the  Sanitary  Commission. 
(To  the  audience) :  Shall  avc  not  do  something  to 
supply  comforts  to  the  shivering,  weary,  bleed¬ 
ing  soldier,  to  alleviate  his  distresses,  to  fur¬ 
nish  linen  for  his  sores,  and  balm  for  his  wounds? 
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[Act  V, 


(. To  Frank)  :  Frank,  you  were  to  say  ours  here¬ 
after.  Does  this  meet  with  your  approval  ? 

Frank. — After  what  I  have  seen  and  been 
through,  can  you  doubt  it  ( taking  her  hand )  ? 

Dr.  Darling. — The  amendment  is  carried  by 
acclamation.  And  now,  I  suppose  that  you  and 
Frank  have  something  to  say  to  each  other,  and  we 
ought  to  leave  you  ;  but,  before  going,  will  you  not 
give  me  one  song  ? 

Mrs.  Darling. — Oh,  I  knew  that  he  would  not 
leave  until  he  got  that. 

Dr.  Darling. — The  last  time  that  I  heard  you, 
you  gave  me  a  rebel  song,  now  let  me  have  a  good 
patriotic  one. 

Kate. — -With  pleasure,  Doctor  ;  I  have  a  new 
one,  written  by  the  clever  author  of  the  “  Myles 
O’Reilly  Papers.”  The  music  is  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  composer,  who  would"  blush  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  if  I  should  tell  his  name  here.  Wouldn’t 
you  Frank  ? 


SONG. 

{Fourth  and  eighth  line  in  each  verse  to  be  sung  as  Chorus.) 

Comrades  known  in  marches  many, 

Comrades  tried  in  dangers  many, 

Comrades  bound  by  memories  many, 

Chorus. — Brothers  ever  let  us  be. 

Wounds  or  sickness  may  divide  us, 

Marching  orders  may  divide  ns; 

But  whatever  fate  betide  us, 

Chorus. — Brothers  of  the  heart  are  we. 


Scene  IV.] 
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Comrades  known  by  faith  the  clearest, 

Tried  when  death  was  near  and  nearest, 
Bound  we  are  bv  ties  the  dearest, 

Chorus. — Brothers  ever  more  to  be. 

And  if  spared,  and  growing  older, 

Shoulder  still  in  line  with  shoulder, 

And  with  hearts  no  thrill  the  colder, 

Chorus. — Brothers  ever  we  shall  be. 

By  communion  of  the  banner — 

Battle-scared,  but  victor  banner — 

By  the  baptism  of  the  banner, 

Chorus. — Brothers  of  one  church  are  we. 
Creed  nor  faction  can  divide  us  ; 

Race  nor  language  can  divide  us ; 

Still  whatever  fate  betide  us, 

Chorus. — Brothers  of  the  flag  are  we. 


Disposition  of  the  characters  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  : 


MRS.  DARLING.  DR.  DARLING.  KATE.  FRANK.  OFFICERS. 
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